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DEVELOPMENT OF ANIMALS. 

Looking at the two beautiful pictures of English 
greyhounds, and wild boars, from the truthful and 
facile pencil of T. Specht, presented on these pages, 
we see the highest point of grace, beauty, and 
development which has been reached hy judicious 
breeding in the dog family, contrasted with the wild, 
ferocious, and uncouth specimens of the porcine 
family, when left in a state of nature. Of these wild 
hogs, we read in the Psalms: ''The boar out of the 
wood doth waste 
it." The English 
greyhound is re- 
markable for its 
fleetness, beauty, 
and affectionate re- 
gard for men. The 
appearance of this 
dog changes with 
the climate, that of 
England being the 
best for its perfect 
development. The 
Scotch greyhound, 
or gazehound, as 
Sir Walter Scott 
called them, is a 
larger dog, with a 
broader muzzle, 
and longer hair. In 
Italy, the grey- 
hound is smaller in 
size, with shorter 
hair, and is treated 
as a pet dog by the 
ladies. In more 
tropical climates, 
as Brazil, the same 
dog loses all of its 
hair, and diminish- 
es in size. Prized 
more for its beauty 
than anything else, 
the only game it 
hunts is the hare, 
which it kills by 
breaking its neck, 
at one snap, just 
behind the ears. 
Those who admire 
a fine dog will give 
the same apprecia- 
tion to an English 
greyhound that a 
lover of horses 
would give to an 
Anglo-Arabian, the 
finest animal of its 
species. The same 
horse brought to 
this country, and 
allowed to run wild 
on the plains, soon 
degenerates into 
the small and al- 
most worthless 
mustang. 

Few pure-blood- 
ed . English grey- 
hounds have found 
their way to Amer- 
ica. One of the 
finest specimens is 
owned by Mr. Lee, 
literary editor Of 
the New York 
Times; and Mr. 
Cameron, of Staten Island, imports them to order. 

Wild-boar-hunting was once a royal pastime in 
England and Ireland, but is now mostly confined to 
Germany, Italy, and Austria. The King of Italy is 
fond, of the boar-hunt, and not many years ago had 
a horse killed by one of these wild animals. In the 
glossy, fat, good-natured Essex pig, as bred to-day, 
we see the highest point of development reached in 
the porcine family. Looking at the wonderful re- 
sults of culture, one is almost forced to believe in 
the development theory of Darwin. 

For a great many years a statue of a boar in bronze 
stood in the Mercato Vecchio, in the open air, in 
Florence. It was regarded almost as a sacred thing 
by the people of that city, and to protect it from the 



weather, was removed not long ago to the gallery of 
the Pitti, accompanied by bands of music, soldiers, 
dignitaries, and a large concourse of people. A 
marble copy of the bronze boar stands in the gal- 
lery of the Uffuzzi. 



THE LAND OF THE DAKOTA S. 

It is more than three centuries since Jacques Car- 
tier, an enterprising French navigator, discovered 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, whose extreme head- 




WILD BOARS.— After Specht. 

waters beyond the great lakes are within an hour's 
walk of a tributary of the Mississippi. 

From the zealous Jesuits and Franciscans, who 
were the first to explore these northern wilds, we 
have various and conflicting accounts of the country 
and the wild, strange inhabitants. Of these religieux 
many were saintly men who went forth burning with 
earnest zeal to storm the kingdom of Satan in what 
seemed to them his very stronghold, and who from 
the simple faith which led them, often alone, through 
difficulties and dangers most fearful, to deaths of tor- 
ture, deserve to be counted in the " noble army of 
martyrs." Others there were, whose zeal for Christ's 
kingdom seemed quite subservient to lower aims, 
and whose written accounts show a greater desire to 



gain earthly fame as discoverers than to win these 
wild heathen to a Christian civilization. 

The building of forts and their adjacent settle- 
ments on the lower St. Lawrence, soon attracted 
from France adventurers of all kinds, from men of 
rank who obtained grants of lands, to those from the 
very dregs of the home population. Many of these 
adventurers mixed and assimilated with the neigh- 
boring Indians, and in untold numbers and ways 
wandered westward. Thus, in the course of a gen- 
eration, there appeared another class of inhabitants, 

the " voyageurs," 
"coureurs des 
bois," or "bois 
brule," as they were 
variously termed. 
These, with their 
union of French 
and Indian blood, 
often seemed to 
unite the vices of 
the two races. Of 
mercurial temper- 
ament, and vaga- 
bond, lawless life, 
they penetrated far 
and near, and it 
would be impossi- 
ble to find a north- 
ern Indian tribe 
unaffected by these 
wanderers. 

In 1615, Cham- 
plain, Lieutenant- 
Governor of New 
France, or Canada, 
penetrated to Lake 
Huron, and some 
Jesuit priest went 
with him, and after- 
ward beyond him. 
In the year 1671, 
St. Lusson was sent 
out by Talon, the 
Intendant of Can- 
ada, to search for 
copper mines on 
Lake Superior. Af- 
ter wintering at the 
Manatonlin Islands 
he proceeded to 
the Sault St. Marie, 
whither his voyag- 
eur, Nicolas Per- 
rot, persuaded 
many Indians of 
the Sacs, Winneba- 
goes, Menomonies, 
and Ojibeways to 
, repair, and there 
St. Lusson, on the 
15th day of June, 
1672, with all the 
pomp of religious 
and civil service 
that he could mus- 
ter, took posses- 
sion of all the coun- 
tries, lakes, and riv- 
ers, adjacent and 
west and south, " in 
the name of the 
most high, mighty, 
and redoubted 
monarch, Louis 
Fourteenth of that 
name." 

In 1678 Daniel 
Greysolon Du Luth, a native of Lyons, built the first 
trading-post at the western extremity of Lake Supe- 
rior. Here, about the head-waters of the two great 
streams, the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, mid- 
way between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, lay in 
primeval beauty the Land of the Dakotas, of whom 
an old historian of missions thus writes : " For sixty 
leagues, from the extremity of the upper lake toward 
sunset, and, as it were, in the centre of the western 
nations, they have all united their forces in a general 
league." Indeed, this is the meaning of the word 
Dakota, by which name one of the most warlike and 
powerful nations of these northern Indians call them- 
selves. The Ojibeways, north of Lake Superior, with 
whom they were waging continual war, called them 



" Nadowaysioux," and the French using the final syl- 
lable, the nickname Sioux has thus been fastened 
upon them. 

Archaeologists are rising up in our new country to 
read from southern ruins and northern mounds the 
unwritten history of an ancient civilization com- 
pletely lost. But to the most of us the red Indians 
are the primeval inhabitants. For years unbounded 
by their oral tradi- ■ 
tions, they had been 
the lords of the soil, 
mighty hunters of 
the buffalo, bear, 
and other wild ani- 
mals which abound- 
ed in the country, 
with rites and cere- 
monies peculiar to 
themselves, and 
barbarous usages 
varying with the 
different tribes or 
nations. A keen 
sense of honor and 
a certain purity in 
their aboriginal life 
have been terribly 
abused, and appar- 
ently quite crushed 
out, by their inter- 
course with that 
scum of civilization 
which the first 
wave of emigration 
seems always to 
throw on the sad 
shores of heathen- 
dom. 

The country of 
the Dakotas, of 
which the French 
heard from voyag- 
eurs and eastern 
Indians such great 
accounts, compris- 
ed what is now 
called Minnesota, 
and an indefinite 
sweep of land tow- 
ard the far-western 
Rocky Mountains. 
In its northern part 
clear streams, in 
the midst of thick 
pine woods, dashed 
over rocky beds 
and down steep 
descents into the 
great lake, forming 
numerous water- 
falls, or "ha-has," 
as the Indians call- 
ed them. In the 
southern part more 
sluggish streams 
wound over the 
prairies, their bor- 
dering of cotton- 
wood, bass-wood, 
elm, and willow, 
forming the onl)' 
wood supply of the 
country, except a 
strip of woodland 
varying from five 
to twenty miles in 
width, and which 
stretched diagon- 
ally from northeast 
to southwest for a 
hundred miles. In- 
numerable lakelets 

were scattered over the country, some lying alone 
with pretty little wooded headlands, and others 
strung as on silver threads by little streams, con- 
necting one with another, over wide stretches of roll- 
ing prairie land. Some lakes showed clear, pebbly 
bottoms, and others were marsh-like, and filled with 
an abundant growth of wild rice, which attracted, 
each autumn, innumerable wild geese and ducks. 

By some voyageurs the inhabitants were called 
"gens des lacs," from the numerous lakes among 
which they lived ; and Nicollet, who, in 1836, explored 



the country, called it Undine. Pere Hennepin, a 
Franciscan of the Recollet Order, was the first 
European to explore the country. He had been at- 
tached to an exploring expedition, led by La Salle, 
which finally from Lake Michigan crossed to the 
Illinois River. In February of 1680, Hennepin, in a 
bark canoe, with two voyageurs, floated down this 
river, and from its mouth ascended the Mississippi. 




GOETHE AT HOME. 

As he is connected with the first discovery by white 
men of the Falls of Niagara, so he was the first white 
man to reach the falls on the distant Mississippi, to 
which he gave the name of his patron saint, Anthony 
of Padua. And now comes the first actual knowl- 
edge of the Dakotas, who, though still a powerful 
people, had, even in the time of Hennepin, lost 
ground in the north before the Ojibeways, and who 
now, though their language gives the name to the 
beautiful country of Minnesota, have not one foot- 
hold within its bounds. — Mary S. Livermore. 



GOETHE AT HOME. 

The greatest modern poet of Germany was born at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1749. He lived with his 
father, who was a counselor of state, surrounded by 
all the elements calculated to increase a love for lit- 
erature and art. Our picture of Goethe represents 
him in his "gable chamber," or top room, in his 

father's dwelling, 
where he passed 
his childhood, in- 
dulging in those 
dreams which af- 
terward were more 
than fully realized. 
When but fifteen 
years of age he 
went to the Univer- 
sity of Leipzic, but 
long before that, as 
early as 1757-8, he, 
had given evidence 
of his poetical abil- 
ity, his love for the 
natural sciences, as 
well as his dram- 
atic talent. Goethe 
has returned to his 
little gable cham- 
ber, perhaps after 
having written his 
"Sufferings of 
Young Werther," 
a sentimental book 
called into exist- 
ence by the mis- 
placing of his affec- 
tions ; he has placed 
one knee upon a 
chair, and is look- 
ing out into the 
sunshine, admiring 
the beautiful land- 
scape, and the far- 
away hills spread 
out below. He feels 
more and more at- 
tached to the little 
room, where, as a 
boy, he experienced 
so many pleasures ; 
Where he lived in 
the showers and 
sunshine incident 
to youth ; where he 
dreamed away the 
golden hours, slum- 
bering in a flood of 
moonlight. In this 
room he prayed to 
the Most High, to 
whom he had erect- 
ed an altar; here 
he learned to light 
the tapers with a 
burning-glass; here 
he played with a 
set of automatic fig- 
ures left him as 
toys by his grand- 
mother, arranging 
them on a stage, 
and going through, 
in his childish way, 
a whole dramatic 
performance, as he 
has related in his 
"Welhelm Meis- 
ter." This room 
saw the budding of 
Goethe's genius 
which afterward 
flowered into a blossom, "representing in himself 
alone," as Madame De Stael once said, " the whole 
of German literature. His keen and profound in- 
sight into human life and character, his encyclopedic 
knowledge, his sublime imagination, his exquisite sen- 
sibility and play of fancy, and his consummate style, 
place him high in the constellation of literary genius 
that appeared in the latter half of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. His 
mighty influence has reached all spheres of human 
thought, and grows stronger with time." 



